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THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


By 
J.WARREN MADDEN, CHAIRMAN 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BoarRo 


Strikes are evidence of imperfect in- The Board now has regional offices in 
dustrial relationships. No one wants them. the following 21 cities: 
The employer loses through interruption of 
s production and the employee suffers 
seve want and hardship. Some strikes are Boston, Mass. - 465 Federal Bldg. 
a New York City, N. Y. <- 4S Broadway 
nav abl but most strikes can be pre- x 
—_ = ec, “4 e . . Buffalo, N. Y. - 203 white Bldg. 
vented by a careful analysis of the causes Philadelphia, Pa. - 1432 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
and rough an amicable solution of the dif- Baltimore, Md. - Appraiser's Store Bldg. 
ficulties. Pittsburgh, Pa. - 1030 Post Office Bldg. 
a . Detroit, Mich. - 2492 National Bank Bldg. 
- j a t 0 is 
The National Labor Relations Act is Cleveland, Ohio - 945 Guarantee Title Bldg. 
an attempt on a national scale to lessen Cincinnati, Ohio - 704 Mercantile Library Bldg. 
strikes through getting at their causes. It Atlanta, Ga. - 748 Hunt Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. - $39 architects Bldg. 
does not forbid employees to strike, nor 
does it prohibit employers from closing dowr Milwaukee, Wis. - 549 Brumder Bldg. 
their plants when they choose to do so. Ir Chicago, Ill. - 20 North Wacker Drive 
adopting the National Labor Relations Act St. Louie, Mo. - 4902 U. 8. Court House 
} c A New Orleans, La. - 343 Union Indemnity Bldg. 
+} ai — ne son vy recog- 7 
whe event fourt ongress meres) ecog Fort Worth, Tex. - 40S Federal Court Bldg. 
zed that strikes which result from a Kansas City, Mo. - 932 Scarritt Bldg. 
nial of collective bargaining and of the Minneapolis, Minn. - 40S New Post Office Bldg. 
, { rhers necessary . Seattle, Wash. - 423 Federal Office Bldg. 
seif-or 11Zat on workers l sary O re _ “ine » 
‘ ganisears ° 7 a I San Francisco, Calif. - 1095 Market Street 
collective bargaining hamper the flow of in- Los Angeles, Calif. - 205 Federal Bldg. 
erstate commerce and are detrimental to t! 
untry’s welfare. It therefore established 
certain principles for employer-employes Each office is in charge of a direc- 
relations in industries engaged in inter- tor empowered © act as the Board's ager 
state ommerce, and authorized the National He is authorized to receive charges of un- 
Labo Relations Board to carry out ese fair labor practices anc to issue com- 
principles. The Board as no other guide laints against employers in the regior 
than the expressed intention of Congress. which his office serves He also has the 
dut) ° certifying the proper employee 
) representatic r appropriate bargaining 
ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD presentat ior 1 a&pprop e gaining 
units, or of holding secret elections to 
The National Labor Relations Board determine such representation. 
consists of three members appointed by the Cases of complaints against unfair 
President. They are: Joseph Warren Madden, labor practices are handled in identically 
chairman, Edwin S. Smith, and John Michael the same manner in all the regional offices, 
Carmody. The first task of the Board was to as they are bound by the same rules issued 
draw up administrative rules and to estab- by the National Board in Washington. There 
lish the machinery necessary to carry out is also a close personal relationship be- 
the mandates of the law. tween the Board and its field agents. The 











Organization is not numerically large; its 
and constantly ex- 
change experience and counsel. 

To date, 
regional boards in 


members know each other, 
action has been taken by the 
including 
borders, 


some 40 cases, 
two bus lines operating across State 


a shipping company, an interstate ferry com- 


pany, - 
lan 


a@number of 


two telegraph and radio companies, and 
manufacturing 
fe) 


ts where the 
duction come 


i 
sources of materials used in 
at 


pr 
substantially from other State 


Ss, to be worked 
up into finished articles destined for wide 


distribution in interstate commerce. The 


Board itself, in order to expedite procedure 


and establish precedents, has taken juris- 


several of these cases, and has 
hearings in the cities where 


it will leave the 


diction in 
conducted the 

they arose. In the future 
Original hear- 


with 


investigation and conduct of 
largely to its regional offices 


to claim 


ings 
instructions not 
unfair labor practices unless they 


jurisdiction in 
cases of 


substantially affect interstate commerce. 


PROCEDURE IN HANDLING COMPLAINTS 


with the of a 
charge by a labor union, or by employees who 
claim that their rights under the National 
Labor Relations Act have been violated. The 
be an oral complaint to the 
followed by a 
forth the facts concern- 


ing the particular unfair 


A case begins filing 


first step may 


regional director, charge in 
writing which sets 


labor practices of 


the employer. It is of course understood 
that the regional director cannot consider 
any charges unless the employer's business 
affects interstate commerce. Also, com- 


plaints must be limited to those specified 


in the act, including unfair interference 
with the right to organize, discrimination 
against labor organization, discrimination 


cdiscrimination 
charges 


because of union activity, 
against an employee because he filed 

testimony under the act, or a 
bargain collectively with representa- 


accordance with the 


or gave refu- 
sal to 
tives chosen in provi- 
sions of the act. 

It is the duty of the regional direc- 
investigate the facts stated in the 


them 


tor to 


charge. If he finds unwarranted he 


If they are we):| 


will dismiss the complaint. 


he will 
the employer and 


founded, 
notice on complainant 
appear at a hearing before a regional exar. 


iner designated by the National Board , 


issue a complaint and Servey 





hear the case. 
The examiner is not by thel 


Pules of evidence which usually apply to la 
f 


bound 


to arrive at the 
of all facts 

called 
to answer questions put to them }; 
by the attorne 
and by the representative; 
Facts and not per- 
that the 


courts. His purpose is 
truth through the admission 
the case. The witnesses 
required 
the attorney for the union, 
for the employer, 
of the regional board. 
sonal opinions are all witnesse 
are asked to 
nesses are protected against discriminatio 
by the National Labor Relations Act. 

After the hearing the examiner make: 
If he finds that the 


of an unfair labor 


give. 


a report to the Board. 

not show proof 

he will recommend that the case be, 
If he finds that the charges ar: 


facts do 
practice, 
dismissed. 
justified he will recommend to 
righting the wrong. lr, 


the employer 
the proper means of 
several cases already heard by the examiner: 
the employers have accepted the suggestion: 
of the examiner and have reached a satis 
factory settlement with the workers. 

Either the union or the employer ca 
to the decision of the examiner ar 
case by the Nationa 


bject 
equest a review of the 


oO 


Board If the decision of the examiner up 
holds the complainant and is approved by thi 
Board, the Board will issue a “cease an: 
desist" order which will require the employ: 


er to end the unfair labor practices. How 


ever, in order to obtain compulsory enforce: 
ment of its order, the Board may ask for 4 
review of its order in the Circuit Court ci} 
Appeals. The employer also may ask thi 


the Board's order 
Appeals decid¢ 


just one, the 
obey it be 


court to release him fron 
Should the Circuit Court of 
that the Board's order is a 
employer's further refusal to 
court. Here 
ever, the employer's rights are 

by the opportunity to submit the case to ow 
Court of the 


again, how 
protecte 


comes contempt of 


highest court, the Supreme 


United States. 


upon are 


Workers called as wit+ 


o 


o 
o 








viedo: ARE INDUSTRIES MOvING AWAY FROM THE LARGER CITIES ? 


























id serve 
ant t 
lexan. An answer to the question as to such as boots and shoes and textiles, where 
bard tc whether industry is becoming decentralized labor costs constitute a relatively high 
is supplied by a recent study on population proportion of the total costs. In searct 
by the distribution in the United States made by for cheaper’ labor these industries have left 
| to Jai} Daniel B. Creamer of the University of Penn- the large cities, but have not gone into the 
at th Between 16899 and 1933 there was open and sparsely populated agricultural 
acts ir a gradual shift of industry away from the sections of the country. Generally they have 
pon are) larger metropolitan cities. During this moved into the smaller semi-industrial and 
them b; period the concentration of manufacturing nonindustrial towns close to metropolitan 
tL torne establishments within the larger cities areas. 
itat ives 
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ure BOSTON f seus RA \ r 
ner Up PROVIDENCE-FALL RIVER-NEW BEDFORD we SOUTH CENTRAL | A 
y the WORCESTER @ peepee ey, 
4 ' 4 SPRINGFIELD -HOLYOKE ye S vw 4 /MPORTANT 
ase an 5 BRIDGE PORT-NIW HAVEN-WATERBURY @ By Sy pare i DUSTRIAL 
‘ 6 HARTFORD /4 READING f — c \ ZS COUNTIES 
employ: NEW YORK S SCRANTON - WILKES BARRE JF vl 
inte 8 BUFFALO 16 CHICAGO <Y 22 AKRON 28 KANSAS C/TY 
How 9 ROCHESTER 17 INDIANAPOL/S } 23 TOLEDO 29 BALTIMORE 
F : | ALBANY - SCHENECTADY -TROY 18 DETROIT ( 24 DAYTON 30 WHEELING 4 
op-l PHILADELPHIA 9 CLEVELAND 25 MILWAUKEE 31 LOS ANGELES A 
nf orce: ° aavanuae 20 CINCINNATI 26 MINNEAPOLIS-ST PAUL 32 SANFRANCISCO- OAKLAND” ” 
k for i ? ALLENTOWN- BETHLEHEM 24 YOUNGSTOWN 27 ST LOUIS 33 SEATTLE-TACOMA 
ourt ci From "Js Industry Decentralizing?” by Dantel 8. Creamer 
sk thi 
order steadily diminished. The shift of industries In 1899 e 33 major industrial areas 
decide into smaller communities did not, however, in the United States, shown on the map, pro- 
ne, the affect the concentration of irdustrial areas vided jobs to 576 out every 1,000 workers 
it be in the United States. Industry is still employed in manufacturing industries. Thir- 
n, how largely confined withir 20C of the 3,000 ty years later, in 1929, thes areas still 
ovectée counties in the country. contained 562 out of every 1,000 factory 
allies The movemert of factories and plants workers in the United States. In 1933 this 
ye . 
of Ut! away from larger cities has rot been general. number was 544. 
It has been confined largely to industries, 








During the same period, however, there 
was @ more pronounced shift of factories and 
plants from the larger cities to the smaller 


communities within each industrial area. In 


1699 the metropolitan cities in the 33 major 


industrial areas contained 68.3 percent of 
all factory workers in these areas. The 
suburban cities and towns close to the met- 


ropolitan center accounted for an additional 


6.4 percent. The remaining 25.3 percent of 


the factory scattered in the 


adjacent smaller communities. 


population was 





KD 


In 1933, however, the metropolitan 
cities contained only 60.8 percent and the 
suburban cities 5 percent of the total fac- 


tory population in these industrial areas, 


This is a decrease of 11 percent for metro- 
politan and 22 percent for the suburban 
cities. As against these city losses, the 
smaller communities within the industria] 
areas increased their percentage of factory 
workers from 25.3 in 1899 to 34.4 in 1933, 
This is a gain of 36 percent. 





THE COTTON- TEXTILE INDUSTRY DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS 


Ever since the war the cotton-textile 


faced serious problems of ex- 
severe 
exists the 


producers of 


has 


industry 


cessive productive and of 
competition. Competition 
itself 


products 


capacity 
within 
industry and between 
manufacturers of 
The sit- 
the 


long- 


cotton and jute, 


rayon, woolen, and other textiles. 


become 


aggravated by 
the 

New England 
of the 
accurate pic- 
the 


has 
the 
established mill centers of 


uation more 


trend of industry away from 


into 
the cotton-growing regions South. 
Irn order to obtain 


the present 


an 
ture of economic status of 


cotton-textile indus- 


try, the President, 
in April 1935, ap- 
pointed a Cabinet 


committee, consisting 
of the 


State, 


Secretaries of 
Agriculture, 
Labor. 


anc 


Commerce, 
Some of the findings 
and recommendations 
of this 
briefly 


committee are 
summarized in 
article. 
Importance of the 
Industry. The cotton- 
textile 
cludes 


this 


industry ine- 


mills engaged 





Cotton-Twisting Spindles in Operation 


in the processes preparatory to spinning, ir 


spinning cotton, and 
The also 


quantity of 


considerable 
cotton waste. 


industry produces a4 
thread, 

articles 
of years, 


This repre- 


yarns, and 
the 
over a period 


annually. 


The value of 


averaged is about 
one billion dollars 
percent of the value of all 
manufactures in the United States and about 
all textile production. 

of Mills. The 
number of 


centered 


sents 2 to 3 


15 percent of 
Number and Location 
industry is large 


relatively small mills. 


composed of a 

These are 
principally in 
Southern States and 
in New England. ODur- 
ing the past 10 years 
there has been a 
gradual drift of cot- 
textile plants 
the North to the 
the five 


States 


ton- 
from 
South. In 
New England 
of Connecticut, 
Maine, 
and 


Hampshire, 

Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island the num- 
ber of cotton estab- 
lishments declined 
from 506 in 1923 to 





- 
Courtesy of Pepperell Mfg. Co. 





in weaving cotton goods. | 


manufactured, , 


y 
tne | 


New 


- 
yr 
+ 


Ce) 
° 
5 





Olitan 
nd the 
1 face 
areas, 
metro- 
burban 
s, the 
strial 
actory 

1933 


Ve 


ng, in 





goods. | 


erable 
waste. 
tured, 

about 
repre- 
of all 

about 


States | 


» New 
Maine, 

and 
ie num- 
estab- 
clined 


923 to 





$01 in 1933. In the five leading cottor- 
States of the 
Carolina, South Carolina, and 


rginia -- the number of mills increas 
l t 


r 
clined to 650 in 1933. 
shift of the cotton-textile in- 
the 


A } +o + + ~o1 ; 
Nort! LO vi South is more 


clearly brought out by the changes in the 


number of spindles (the unit used in spin- 
ning) in operation. In the New England 
States the number of spindles in active 
use decreased from 17,100,000 in 1923 to 
8,500,900 in 1933. This is a decline of 
Slightly more than 50 percent. In the Sout 

during the same period the number of active 
Spindles increased nearly 10 percent from 
16,900,000 to 18,500,000. 


cotto 
the ve 


Production. Woven 
counted for 75 


percent of a 
manufactured in 1933. Yarns, 
d 


goods 
» cotton and other 


s waste, 
constituted the 


balance. 


South -- Alabama, 


bonen's Bureau 


oven cotton 
lower in 
oductior 


, 
G with an 


decreased 48 percent as compar in- 
crease of 35 percent in the South. Approxi- 
mately one-sixth of the total volume of 
woven cotton products in 1933 was manuface- 
tured in New England ar five-sixths in the 

outhern States. 
Ir 933 the Soutt 7 per- 


heetings; 94 p 
percent of 


cloths; 8 percent of ginghams; and 90 per- 

cent of all yarns. The New England mills 

manufactured approximately 75 percent of all 

lawns nainsooks, ard cambrics. Broadly 

speaking, the cotton-growing States have 

progressed most rapidly in the production of 
u 


cotton yarns and semima 


while the New England 


market for some of 


ished cotton products. 


























effective July 17, 1933, estab- - 
NUMBER OF SPINDLES IN USE lished a 40-hour week. By August 
IN NEW ENGLAND IN THE SOUTH 1933 the average number of hours 
1923 worked declined to 388 per week, . 
AZ fA) y and for the first 9 months of I 
3) 3 } ] 1 ; IIE) 1935 the industry as a whole ‘ 
a7 TS? IN? SZ SZ IN ; 
17100000 Spindles 16300000 Spindles ee oe eee 
1929 Hourly Baraings. Textile Is 
workers’ earnings averaged 33 | ' 
1 } 2 HE ? le ) cents per hour in 1922 and ir | A 
7 IS7 IS7 IS7 1S? IS LSC I SS 1926, 324 cents in 1930, and 24} A 
1,400,000 Spindles 18 600000 Spindles cents in 1932. The cotton-textile js 
/9IF code established minimum-wage 4 
(| ) | rates of 30 cents per hour in the} & 
) 3 ) 7 3 3 7 3 e) South and 324 cents per hour ir 
; : the North. During the first $9 
8500000 Spindles 18,500,000 Spindles months of 1935, wage earners ir} sae 
EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS 2,000,000 SPINDLES the cotton-textile industry as 2e ear 
whole averaged 3& cents per hour. der 
Employment. Average annual employ- Weekly Earnings. Average weekly earn-| tir 
ment in the cotton-goods industry reached a ings for all cotton-textile workers’ were lat 
maximum of 472,000 wage earners in 1923. In $15.90 in 1922 and in 1926, $14.5C in 1930, the 
1929 average employment was 425,000, and in and $10.85 in 1932. In 1933, prior to the! mer 
1931, the year of extreme depression in the adoption of the code, weekly earnings aver- 
cotton-textile industry, employment dropped aged $10.05. The code established minimun anc 
to 330,000. Under the cotton-textile code, wages of $12 per week in the South and $l3' 
average employment in 1933 rose to 379,000. per week in the North. Averaged over 9 
Employment for the first 9 months of 1935 months, weekly earnings for all workers ope 
averaged 394,000. in the cotton-goods industry in 1935 were 
The share of the South in the total $12.85. 


increased from 46 per- Recommendations of the Committee. Ir 
in 1929 and to €8 


mnumber of 


volume of employment 


cent in 1923 to 60 percent considering the problems of employment, 


percent in 1933. The 

















workers employed in southern tex- F MPLOYMENT 
tile mills rose from 219,000 in 
1923 to 257,000 in 1933. In New NEW ENGLAND SOUTH 
England, on the other hand, more 
than half of the 195,000 wage | 
earners who had jobs in 1923 were of 
not employed by the industry 10 ing 
years later. and 
Hours Worked. The average in 
number of hours worked per week Ter 
for all cotton-textile employees 192 
was 53 in 1922 and 538 in 1926 em 
and 1930. During the period im- wer 
mediately before the passage of emp 
the National Industrial Recovery wor 
Act in 1933 the hours’ worked 90600 Workers Fed 
averaged 49 per week. The cot- , uni 
ton-textile code, which became EACH COMPLETE FiGuRE REPRESENTS 20,000 WorRKERS tri 











estab- 
August 


hours 
week, 
ths of 
whole 














and obsolete 


equip- 





COTTON GooDsS 


1923 


CERERE SERRA RAPE 


8/5 Dollars 








570 Dollars 





AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS oF WaGE EARNERS | "** 
ALL MANUFACTURING 





7 25. IF Dollars 









370 Do VIS 
EACH BAG REPRESENTS /OODOLLARS 


through a plan 
financed by the in- 
dustry, were sugges- 
ted as methods of 
combating the problem 
of overcapacity and 
obsolescence. 

The Committee 
proposed the organi- 
zation of & permanent 
body consisting of 
representatives of 
the Government and of 





industry, including 


labor and other af- 








earnings, and working conditions, the Presi- 
dent's Committee urged the industry to con- 
tinue its voluntary efforts to maintain the 
lator standards provided by the code. Fur- 
specific 


ther study to determine improve- 


ments in labor standards, such as the ques- 
tior of wage differentials between northern 


and southern workers, was proposed. 


Limitations on the hours of machine 
operations, and the withdrawal of surplus 





Xx D5O 


fected groups, for 
the purpose of formulating 
in more concrete terms and for continuing 
the study of long-time problems in the 
cotton-textile industry. 

The Committee also made recommenda- 
tions on such matters as finding new uses 
for cotton, improving marketing and merchan- 
procedures, the continuance of the 
the regulation 


recommendations 


dising 
Government's processing tax, 
of cotton imports, and the stimulation of 
exports. 





LABOR POLicy OF THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Methods of employee representation, 


of determining wages, hours, and other work- 
ing conditions (including safety and health), 


and of settling disputes were incorporated 


in a general labor policy announced by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority on August 28, 
1935. These provisions, affecting 17,000 


employees of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
were formulated after long discussions with 


employees and their representatives. The 
workers were represented by the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated 


unions of blacksmiths, boilermakers, elec- 
trical workers, machinists, sheet-metal work- 


ers, and all of the building trades. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


Employees of the T.V.A. are granted 
to be represented by persons or 
Workers 


the right 
organizations of their own choosing. 
will "be free from any and all restraint, 
interference, or coercion on the ge of the 
management and supervisory staff.' They 
will not be discriminated against because of 
membership or nonmembership in any organ- 
ization. 


Representatives of employees are to 
be chosen by "the majority of the employees 
as a whole, or of any professional group, or 


craft, or other appropriate unit." Any 








the 
representatives is to be considered by 
labor relations staff of the T.V.A. 
Upon written 


dispute as to who are duly authorized 
the 
person- 
nel division. 


agreement by the 


parties the division may conduct an election 
and designate the persons entitled to 


In case of failure of the division 


vote. 
to adjust 
the matter of representation the case may be 
Relations 


turned over to the National Labor 


Board for settlement. 


EMPLOYMENT AND DISMISSAL 


Appointments, promotions, transfers, 


and dismissals will be made on the basis of 
merit and efficiency as determined by the 
intelligence, ability, skill, training, and 
experience of the in- 


dividuals. Political 
beliefs or affilia- 
tions will not be 


considered in hiring 
or discharging workers. 
Supervisors have 
power to 

the 


of any 


the 
nate 


termi- 
employment 


worker under 








All such 
employed on an annual 


one-half. time worked 


by persons 
basis will be added to 


the employees' amnual leave. 


RATES OF PAY 


All jobs will be classified and the 
rates of pay will be determined in accord- 
ance with the degree of intelligence, skill, 
training, and experience required for the 
position. Workers will receive the same 
wages for the same type of work regardless 


of their sex or race. 


Laborers and mechanics must be 


paid 


the 


rates prevailing in the vicinity for 
work of a similar nature. All contracts to 
which the T.V.A. is a party and which re- 


quire the services of 


laborers and mechan- 
ics shall provide for 
the payment of pre- 


vailing rates. 


OTHER PROVISIONS 
The 


so provides 


plan al- 
that no 


changes in rules de- 





their supervision for fining labor. stand- 
just cause. However, ards or conditions of 
the cause of dismiss- x Sein 4 employment may be 
al must be presented bee. AGO made without at least 
in writing to the : Courtesy of f.¥.A. 30 days’ written no- 
personnel division View of Norris Dam tice. During this 


this Within 


10 days after his dismissal the employee may 


and must be approved by body. 


request and receive a hearing. 


HOURS OF WORK 


Regular hours of work of all employ- 
ees must not exceed 8 in any 24-hour period. 
Hours are to be so arranged as to provide at 


least 1 day's rest in every 7. 


It is the expressed policy of the 
T.V.A. to avoid overtime work, which is gen- 
erally regarded as a sign of inefficient 


authorized overtime 
the day of rest 
specified holidays by hourly employ- 
be paid for at the rate of time and 


management. 
work and work performed on 


However, 


and on 
ees will 


period the representatives of the employees 
must be given opportunity to discuss’ the 
changes 


with the management. 
It is the 
the safety and 


7. Vk 
health of employees 


avowed policy of the 


to insure 


One effective method used by the Authority 
is to assign tasks to workers which are 
within their physical powers. 


The development of employee-manage- 


ment cooperation through joint conferences 
is also planned. These conferences will 
cover such problems as the elimination of 


waste in conStruction and production, 
training, prevention 


promo- 


tion of education and 


of hazards to life and property, improvement 
of employment conditions, and strengthening 


the morale of the service. 
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SETTLING THE CAMDEN SHIPBUILDING STRIKE 


The Camden Board of Arbitration an- 
October 12, 1935, its award on 
the labor dispute between the New York Ship- 
building Corp. and Local No. 1 of the 
Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
the 
parties 


nounced on 


Workers. In terminating 
1935, both 
decision of 


strike on 
August 29, 
the 
to incorporate it 


agreed to 
the Board as 
into a collective bar- 
This contract is to 
remain in effect until the completion of 


accept final 
and 
gaining agreement. * 
the 
naval vessels now under construction 
Camden the corporation, 


will consume approximately 24 years. 


seven 
in the yards of 


which 


PRINCIPAL TERMS OF THE AWARD 


Increase in Wages. All 
basic hourly and guararteed hourly 
the wages of all salaried 
the 
increase is 


piecework 
rates and 
well as 
who work in 
This 


the date of the termination 


rates, as 


employees yard, in- 


creased 5 


are 
retro- 
of the 
All amounts due employees for addi- 
29, 1935, 
them within reasonable time 


percent. 
active to 
strike. 
tional 


compensation since August 


ruet 
must 


be paid to 
after the date of this award. 


Hours of Work. The regular work week 


shall consist of 36 hours, unless changed by 
mutual consent. Any hours worked in excess 
of 8 hours daily or 36 hours weekly are to 
be compensated at 14 times the established 
rate. Work on Sunday or on holidays speci- 
fied in the award is to be paid at double 


the established rate. 
Notices of Lay-offs. 
entitled to be given 36 working hours’ notice 


All workers are 


before they are laid off. However, a worker 
may accept payment equivalent to 18 hours of 
work and stop work immediately when given 
notice of the intended lay-off. 

Preference for Former Employees. No 
vacancy or new position is to be filled with 
other persons so long as who 
been employed by the company since August l, 
1933, are available, competent, and will- 
ing to accept the job offered. A list of 


Such persons must be available at all times 


workers have 





in the office of the employment manager for 
examination by representatives of the union. 

Methods of Adjusting Disputes and 
Grievances. Complaints, disputes, and griev- 


ances of employees are to be referred for 
adjustment in the first instance to the 
foreman or head of the department in which 
the employee works, then to the industrial 


relations manager of the plant, and finally, 
to the board especially provided 
for At the hearings of the 


may be represented by the 


adjustment 
in this award. 
complaints workers 


union shop steward of their department. 


consist of 
One 
is to be designated in 
to represent the union 
to be designated in 


The Adjustment Board will 
two members and an impartial chairman. 
member of the Board 
writing by the union 
and the other member is 
writing by the corporation to 
corporation. The chairman is to 
be designated by the Secretary of Labor of 
the United States to serve during the entire 
life of this agreement. On October 14, 1935, 
the Secretary of designated Rear 
Admiral Henry A. Wiley 


represent the 
impartial 


Labor 
(retired) as impar- 
tial chairman. 

chairman 
expenses of the 
equal 


The salary of the impartial 
and the other necessary 
adjustment board are to be 


shares by the company and the union. 


paid in 


No Stoppage of Work During Agreement. 
Local No. 1 of the Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers binds itself 
a strike during the exist- 
The New York Ship- 
bound not to 
The cor- 


not to sanction 
this 
building Corp. is 
lock 


poration is 


ence of contract. 
similarly 
any of its employees. 
also bound not to discriminate 
its employees because of 


union, 


out 


in any way against 
membership or nonmembership in 

because of activity on behalf of 
labor organization, or any other association 
of workmen or employees. It must not dis- 
criminate any employee because of 
race, creed, or color, or for presenting 
complaints to the foreman, industrial rela- 
tions manager, or to the adjustment board. 


any 
any union, 


against 


* For more details on the strike see Labor Information Bulletin, October 1995, >. 10. 
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UNION WAGES AND HOURS IN THE BUILDING TRADES, 1934-1935 


Union wage rates in the more impor- 
tant building trades were not materially 
altered Mey 1935. Of 


during the year ending 
the 1,459 l 
the Bureau of 


comparable wage scales surveyed by 
c 


Statistics in 70 


Labor cities, 


on 


covering 2 
higher 


220 rates were 
Fifty- 
before. 


building trades, 
1935 than in May 1934. 


four rates were lower than a4 year 


in May 


weekly 
the 


reductions in 


Changes were less frequent in 


hours than in wage rates. Most of 


changes reported represented 


the weekly hours of work. A 40-hour week was 
reported by slightly more than 82 percent of 


the 
of the 
and nearly §& 
than 4C 


local unions covered. About 10 percent 


shorter work week, 
more 


unions 


reported a 
percent a work week of 


hours. 


were generally higher in 
Chicago, 


Wage rates 


the larger cities of New York, 
and 
smaller cities. They 
the South. 
the 


were substantially 


Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, 


Washington than in the 


were higher in the North than in 


Among the relatively smaller cities 


rates for Butte, Mont., 


above the average for the 70 cities covered 


by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Organized structural-iron workers were 
Hourly 
$1.75 in 


hour in a 


the highest workers. 


e 
i 


among paid 
s 


rate or these men ranged from 


Newark and Washington to $1 an 
Approximately 
the 


number of smaller cities. 


one-third of cities included in 
structural- 


2c and 


study reported union rates for 


iron workers averaging between $1. 


$1.30 an hour. 


for plumbers were $1.70 


in Butte and $1.50 in New York, Pittsburgh, 


and 
less 


and shington. In Grand Rapids, Mich., 


the plumber's wage rate 
of the cities 


$1.20 to 


Tork, P@., was 


thar $1 an hour. One-half 


reported for plumbers of 


$1.30. 


rates 


inside 
and 


Wage rates of 


$1.65 


wiremen ranged 


fron in Washington $1.60 in New 


York to 75 cents in Charlotte, N. C. In 
more than one-fourth of the cities $1.25 


the union hourly rate for this occupation. 


was 


Bricklayers and plasterers earned 
$1.62 per hour in Butte and $1.50 
New York, Chicago, Washington, and several 
other cities. None of the cities surveyed 


reported union rates for these workers below 


$1 an hour. In a majority of the cities the 


organized plasterers aver- 


$1.40. 


hourly rates for 


aged from $1.30 to Bricklayers gen- 


erally received about 10. cents less per 
hour than plasterers. 
Organized sheet-metal workers re- 


ceived $1.50 per hour in Washington and 
$1.40 in Newark and New York. A number of 
cities, including Los Angeles, Portland, Me. 
Toledo, Louisville, Ky., Omaha, and New 
Orleans, reported hourly rates of less than 
$1. More than one-fourth of the cities cited 
a union rate for sheet-metal workers of $1 
per hour. 


The union scale of pay for carpenters 


ranged from $1.40 in Newark and New York to 
70 cents in York, Pa. In 27 cities organized 


carpenters received $1 an hour, and in 20 


cities the rate was below $1 an hour. 
painters fluctuated 
in Washington, D. C., 


Approximately 


Hourly rates for 
$1.378 
cents in Charleston, S. C. 


one-third of the cities reported union rates 


© 


bet ween and 55 


af 


of $1 an hour and another one-third rates of 


less than $l. 

Only four cities -- Butte, Reading, 
Pa., San Francisco, and Seattle -- reported 
hourly rates of $1 or more for hod carriers. 
Wage rates of from 80 to 90 cents an hour 
prevailed in one-third of the cities. Ir. 


Jacksonville, Fla., the rate for hod carriers 
was 40 cents an hour. 


The highest rate quoted for unskilled 
cents per hour in 
the cities 
between 40 


building laborers was 94 
New York. In nearly one-half of 
their hourly ranged 
and 5O cents. 


wage rates 
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EMPLOYMENT AND Pay ROLLS IN OcToBER 1935 


Approximately 250,000 workers were 
returned to employment in manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries in October. Es- 
timated weekly pay rolls were $8,200,000 
greater than in the preceding month. The 

MANUFACTURING 

Nearly 150,000 more workers had fac- 
tory jobs in October than in September. Es- 
timated employment in manufacturing indus- 


tries advanced from 7,000,C0O0Q in September 
to 7,146,000 The 
ncome of the workers employed 
$146,700, to $152, 700,000. 
Industries reporting increases of 
proximately 10 percent or more 


pay rolls during October were -- 


in October. weekly wage 


rose from 


nn 
Vv 
ap- 
in employment 


ang 


PERCENT OF INCREASE 
EMPLOYMENT PAY ROLLS 
Sugar beets . .+s-«s se 190.6 105.6 
Automobiles . ....« « 25.0 35.5 
Cotton-seed production. 24.7 26.6 
Railroad car building . 19.4 28.” 
WEPOWOPER « es es oe 6 8 12.9 22.5 
Lighting equipment. .. 11.2 17.4 
Radios and phonographs. 9.5 11.97 
The most pronounced declines in em- 
ployment and pay rolls occurred in_ such 
highly seasonal industries as canning and 
preserving and ice cream. Important indus- 


tries showing employment and pay-roll reduc- 


tions of 4 percent or more were -- 


PERCENT OF INCREASE 
EMPLOYMENT PAY ROLLS 
Canning and preserving. 41.0 38.0 
See GF@O@M . «+ ew te se @ 8 10.9 10.3 
Mildimery 2 «ce te et 9.6 35.3 
Beverages .. +--+ + « e 5.2 8 
BULGGr « © es «© © © & *@ 4.5 7.2 
Fur-felt hats ... . 4.4 22.6 
EMPLOYMENT 


this October 
October 1930. 


Employment in factories 


reached the highest level since 


gains in employment and pay rolls 
occurred the durable-goods 
retail and wholesale trade, 


cite mining. 


largest 
in industries, 


and in anthra- 


INDUSTRIES 
In the durable-goods industries employment 
advanced by 159,800. All groups in this 
class of industries shared in the advance. 


The outstanding gain employment occurred 
the transportation equipment 
employed 94,100 
month. 
largely the 

new automobile models 
the fall. the 
industries the increase in employment ranged 
2,700 to 19,400 in 
manufacturing. 

Six out of the & groups ir 

rable-goods 


in 
in group which 
the 
due 

of 
spring to 


more workers than in 


preceding This increase was 


to shift in production 


from early 


In remaining durable-goods 


fron in lumber machinery 


the nondu- 


industries also reported larger 


employment in October -- textiles, 31,100; 
chemicals, 8,400; paper and printing, 5,300; 
rubber, 2,700; tobacco, 1,500; and the un- 
classified group, 3,500. These increases 


were not sufficient, 
drop in employment of 
and 7,100 in leather 


the nondurable-goods 


however, to offset the 
s9,10C in foo 
products. As 
whole 
13, 800. 


industries as a 


showed a net decline in employment of 


October 1935 compared with October 
1934. Manufacturing industries provided 
work for §76,500 more workers this October 
than in October a year ago. The durable- 
goods industries accounted for 90 percent of 
this increase. It was estimated at 519,400, 
and was distributed as follows: 
159,400 in transportation equipment 
135,300 in machinery manufacturing 
6€,500 in iron and steel 
71,600 in lumber 
42,100 in nonferrous metals 
16,800 in stone, clay, and glass 
5,700 in railroad repair shops 
Among the nondurable- goods’. indus- 
tries employment over the 12-month period 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
OCTOBER 1935, SEPTEMBER 1935, and OCTOBER 1934 
NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
imOUSTAY OCTOBER SEPTEMBER OCTOBER OCTOBER SEPTEMBER OCTOBER 
1935* 1935 1934 1935* 1935% 1934 
Ail indestvrios 2.5 +s 7,1%6,000/7,000,000/6,569,500/$152,713,000/$146,693,000 |$124,138,000 
Durable-goods groups: 3,246,700)3,086,900|2,727,300 75,511,000 68,923,000 52,847,000 
Iron and steel ..... 655.500} 641,700; 567,000 16,151,000 15,461,000 10,554,000 
Machinery ...-«-.- . 819,300 799,900| 68%,000 18,569,000 17,789,000 13,483,000 
Transportation equipment. 521,200 427,100 361,800 14,890,000 11,310,000 8,555,000 
Railroad repair shops . . 265,600 253,600 259,900 7,202,000 6,659,000 6,347,000 
Nonferrous metals... . 260,300 245,600 218,200 5,746,000 5,196,000 4,236,000 
Ee ae a ee OO 526,200; 523,500; 454,600 9,002,000 8,761,000 6,520,000 
Stone, clay, and ¢lass 198,600 195,500 181,800 3,951,000 3,747,000 3,152,000 
Nondurable-goods groups: 3,899,300 13,913,100 13,842,200 77,202,000 77,770,000 71,291,000 
GN koe 6.6.0.5 1,593,600 |1,562,600 |1,503,900 26,798,000 26,798,000| 23,662,000 
Leather . 280,200 287,300 269,800 5,156,000 5,372,000 4,492,000 
er ee 678 716,200 775,300; 798,900 14,881,000 15,899,000 15,752,000 
“ST eartre ro 83,000 81,500 90,400 1,124,000 1,099,000 1,090,000 
Paper and printing ... 522,100 516,800 512,000 13,111,000 12,814,000 12,293,000 
ee ee ee 377,000 368,600 364,300 8,354,000 8,236 ,C00 7,621,000 
ee ee ee ‘ 111,600 108,900 105,700 2,504,000 2,386,000 2,022,000 
Unclassified .....-. 215,600 212,100 197,200 5,348,000 5,166,000 4,359,000 
* Preliminary = Revised 











increased 12,700 in 
chemicals, 


10, 100 


by 89,700 in textiles, 

10,400 in leather products, 
in paper and printing, 5,900 in rub- 
ber, and 18,400 in the unclassified group. 
These gains were reduced by employment 
losses of 82,700 in foodstuffs and 7,400 in 
tobacco manufactures. 


PAY ROLLS 


Weekly pay rolls during October were 
larger than at any time since March 1931. 
They were $6,020,000 higher than in Septem- 
ber and more than $28,500,000 larger than 


in October 1934. 


In the durable-goods industries the 
weekly wage income of the workers employed 
advanced by $6,588,000 between September and 


October. 


All groups of durable-goods 
The 


tries shared in this advance. 


varied 
clay, 


in amounts 
and glass to $3,580,000 


tion equipment. 


from $204,000 


Among the nondurable-goods 
in paper and 


higher pay rolls were reported 


printing by $297,000; 
tobacco, 
$178,000. 
were more than offset by 
in the weekly wage 


rubber, 
classified industries, 
roll advances 
of $1,088,000 
income of workers employed in foodstuffs and | 
The result was | 


ductions 


$118,000; 


$21,600 for leather workers. 


a net 


loss 


of $568,000 


rolls for all nondurable-goods 


1934. 


October 
Factory workers 


1935 


compared 


chemicals, 
$25,000; 


in the 
industries. 


indus- 
increases 
in stone, 


in transporta- 


industries 


$118,000; 





and un- | 


These pay- | 


weekly pay 


with October 
this October earned 


re- | 
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1923-25. 


nearly $22,700,000 more per week than in Oc- Among the nondurable-goods groups of 
tober 1934. Over the 1l2-month period weekly industries foodstuffs was the only group 
pay rolls advanced -- with a smaller weekly pay roll this October 
$6,335,000 in transportation equipment than a year ago. The decline was estimated 
5,597,000 in iron and steel at $941,000. In the remaining nondurable- 
5,086,C0O in machinery manufacturing goods industries the weekly wage income of 
2,482,000 in lumber the workers employed advanced by amounts 
510,000 in nonferrous metals ranging from $34,000 in tobacco manufactures 
655,000 in railroad repair shops to nearly $3,136,000 in textiles. 
799,00C in stone, clay, and glass 
© 
TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Employment in manufacturing indus- The weekly wage income of workers em- 
tries in October 1935 was 2.2 percent higher ployed in manufacturing industries in Octo- 
than in the previous month and 6&.8 percent ber 1934 was 4.2 percent higher than in Sep- 
higher than in the same month a2 year ago teffber and 23.1 percent higher than in Octo- 
As shown on the dotted line in the chart, ber of last year. As shown on the solid 
[ we ] 
| EMPLOYMENT AND Pay ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES | 
Inez 3 YEAR AVERAGE 1923-25=100 fader | 
\Murmbers Numbers 
150 T T T 190 | 
| | | | 
| | | | | 
125 | T 125 
Pedy _ 
| 100% AEN " 
7D 
40 
25- 25 
} 
i919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 193) 1932 1933 i934 1935 
| 
| US. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
the preliminary employment index of the black line in the chart, the pay-roll index 
Bureau of Labor Statistics was €5.3 for for October 1935 was 75.1, as against 72.1 
October 1935, as compared with 63.5 in in Septewber 1935, 61.0 in October 1934, and 
September, 78.4 in October 1934, and 100 in a base of 100 in 1923-25. 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

































































emy 
During October 1935, factory employ- Weekly earnings: Oct 
ment averaged 38.5 hours per week -- approx- $27.95 in automobiles rar 
imately 1 hour per week more than in the 24.00 in blast furnaces and rolling mills nee 
previous month and 4 hours per week more 23.85 in foundries and machine shops ing 
than in October 1934. Hourly earnings of 18.75 in sawmills the 
564 cents remained unchanged from the pre- 17.50 in brick manufacturing con 
vious month but were slightly higher than in 
October 1934. Weekly earnings of factory Average weekly hours of work and av- 
workers this October averaged $21.55, as erage hourly and weekly earnings in the five | 
compared to $21.15 in September and $18.95 selected representative nondurable-goods in- 
in October a year ago. dustries in October 1935 were -- 
EARNINGS AND HOURS OF WORK IN MACHINERY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES | | 
HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS RE 
OCTOBER | SEPTEMBER| OCTOBER| OCTOBER| SEPTEMBER] OCTOBER| OCTOBER |SEPTEMBER| OCTOBER 
1935 1935 1934 1935 1935 1934 1935 1935 1934 
Cents Cents Cents 
Agricultural implements . | 89.5 39.0 37.5 60.5 | 68.0 58.0 | $28.80] $24.50 [$21.75 || 
Cash registers ..... | 40.0 40.0 85.0 69.0 69.0 69.5 27.60} 27.55 | 24.80 
Electrical machinery .. | 89.5 88.0 24.0 60.0 60.5 62.0 28.85] 28.85 | 21.20 WE 
i Engines and turbines .. | 89.0 29.0 88.0 69.5 68.0 64.5 27.10} 26.60 | 24.40 
ij Machine tools ......{ 48.0 42.0 85.5 62.5 €3.0 61.0 27.10} 26.50 | 21.85 
Radios and phonographs . | 42.0 89.5 85.5 47.5 52.0 52.5 19.95) 20.45 | 19.70 
| Textile machinery... .| 87.5 86.0 338.0 62.0 61.5 62.0 28.15] 22.00 | 20. 35 
| Typewriters and parts. .| 40.5 40.0 28.5 57.5 57.5 57.5 28.45] 28.15 | 22.05 
ST 
In the five selected durable-goods Weekly hours: 
industries the average weekly hours and 41.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 
hourly and weekly earnings in October 1935 40.5 in paper and pulp 
were -- 36.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing BI 
35.5 in petroleum refining 
Weekly hours: 32.5 in tires and inner tubes ) 
41.5 in sawmills Hourly earnings (in cents): 
40.0 in foundries and machine shops 81.5 in tires and inner tubes 
39.0 in brick manufacturing 80.0 in petroleum refining ' 
37.5 in automobiles 56.0 in slaughtering and meat packing 
36.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 53.5 in paper and pulp TE] 
37.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing | 
Hourly earnings (fin cents): 
Weekly earnings: ) 
75.0 in automobiles $28.50 in petroleum refining 
66.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 26.20 in tires and inner tubes 
59.5 in foundries and machine shops 23.65 in slaughtering and meat packing 
46.0 in sawmills 21.70 in paper and pulp 
45.0 in brick manufacturing 13.55 in cotton-goods manufacturing 

















In 9 of 
employment averaged more hours per week this 


the 


10 


by 


SEP 
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1 
$88, 


$21, 


oc 


%, 


The 
petroleum refining to 


selected industries 


increases 


In slaughtering and meat packing 


lt hours, as 


Average weekly earnings 
10 selected durable and nondurable-goods 
in October 1935 than 
in the weekly wage 
employed varied 


dustries were higher 
October 1934. The gains 
incomes of the workers 
amount from 35 cents 


facturing to $5.55 in 


in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 





TEMBER OCTOBER 
935% 1934 

206, €00 €, 225, 400 
,821,000 $56,814,000 
42.5 41.5 
$0. 52 $0.54 
$20.05 $. 40 
242, 400 1,358,000 
900,000 $37, 387,000 
42 41 
$0. 68 $0.64 
$27. & $26.50 
286, 700 999,700 
572,000 $28,756,000 
$31.70 $28.75 
2538, 700 868, 700 
648,000 $6,367,000 
£7 26 
$0.74 0.72 
$20.05 $18.80 
377 , 00 376, 800 
720,000 $10,831,000 
28 88.5 
$0.76 9.75 
$27 . 90 $28. 20 


October than a year ago. 
ranged from # hour in 
mills nearly 118 hours in blast furnaces and roll- 
5 ing mills. 
the work week was reduced 
compared with October of last year. 
nd av- 
e five 
ds in- 
= | 
INDUSTRY OCTOBER 
| | 1935° 
4 
| RETAIL TRADE 
—a Employment...... &, 282, 200 
4 Weekly pay roll. $58,060,000 
ee Weekly hours.... 42.5 
Hourly earnings. 90.52 
"5 Weekly earnings. $20. 45 
20 || 
£0 WHOLESALE TRADE 
40 Employment...... 1,267,500 
85 Weekly pay roll. $88,558,000 
70 Weekly hours.... 42 
a5 Hourly earnings. $0.64 
Weekly earnings. $27.20 
aos STEAM RAILROADS 
Employment...... 1,004, 800 
Weekly pay roll. $80,505,000 
ng Weekly earnings. $80. 45 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Employment...... 840,800 
Weekly pay roll. $7,716,000 
Weekly hours.... 20 
Hourly earnings. $0 .80 
Weekly earnings. $24.20 
ng 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Employment...... 875, 200 
Weekly pay roll. $10,888,000 
Weekly hours.... 22 
Hourly earnings. 90.78 
weekly earnings. $28.8C 
ing 


* Preliminary 


© 





INDUSTRY OCTOBER 
1935* 
HOTELS 
Employment...... 287 , 500 
Weekly pay roll. $8,178,000 
Weekly hours.... 48 
Hourly earnings. 0.28 
Weekly earnings. $18.60 
POWER and LIGHT 
Employment...... 279, 400 
Weekly pay roll. {$8,022,000 
Weekly hours.... 40 
Hourly earnings. $0.77 
Weekly earnings. $20.75 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment...... 189, 800 
Weekly pay roll. $5,482,000 
Weekly earnings. $28. 66 
LAUNDRIES 
Employment...... 181,000 
Weekly pay roll. $2,952,000 
weekly hours.... 40.5 
Hourly earnings. $0. 27 
Weekly earnings. $15.55 
DYEING & CLEANING 
Employment...... 47,500 
Weekly pay roll. $892,000 
Weekly hours.... 42 
Hourly earnings. $0.44 
Weekly earnings. $18.60 
= Revised 


in 
automobiles and $7.70 


in 


all of the 


in- 
in 


in 


cotton-goods manu- 


SEPTEMBER 
1935% 


£86, 000 
$8, 119,000 
47.5 

$0.28 
$18. 40 


189, 600 
$5, 473, 000 
$28. 60 


198, 00 
$2,988,000 
40.5 

$0.37 
$15.60 


48,500 
$221, 00C 
42. 
$0.44 
$18.80 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


OCTOBER 
1934 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN OCTOBER 1935 
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from the sale of farm products in October and $76,000,000 in October a year ago. 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
Automobile production increased rap- usually increase at this season, showed 
idly during October and the early part of little change. 
November. Production of steel also advanced, As shown on the chart below, the Fed- 
contrary to the usual tendency for this eral Reserve Board's adjusted index of in- 
period. Lumber production showed little dustrial production for October was 94, as 
change. Among the nondurable-goods' indus- compared with 69 in the previous month and | 
tries increases of considerably more than 74 in October a year ago. Industrial produc- 
the usual seasonal amount occurred in meat tion this October was thus 54 percent higher | 
packing and in the production of cotton and than in September, and 27.3 percent higher 
woolen goods. Department store sales, which than in October of last year 
— —— ] 
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BUSINESS PROFITS AND LOSSES DURING THE FIRST NINE MONTHS OF 1935 


The aggregate net profits of 259 in- 
dustrial and mercantile establishments and 
56 public utilities during the first 9 


accessories 
months 


of 


companies 


during 


the first 
1935 were 628 percent higher than 
in the corresponding period of 1934 and more 




















months of 1935 are estimated by the Federal than 90 percent higher than the first 9 
Reserve Bank of New York at $674,600,000, as months of 1933. The 18 steel companies in- 
compared with $535,600,000 during the first cluded in the sample showed a net profit of 
NET PROFITS and LOSSES* 
NUMBER First 9 months of -- 
CORPORATION GROUPS OF 
COMPANIES 1935 1934 1933 1930 
Wie 5 ek koe 2 8 315 $674 ,600,000 |$535,600,000 |$327, 700,000 |$1 ,065,000,000 
a 12 131,400,000 87,200,000 85,200,000 141,500,000 
Automobile parts and accessories 
(including tires) . . . 2 +.-«-«- 26 46,100,000 22,000,000 7,400,000 36,700,000 
Building supplies ........ 8 2,900,000 800,000 3,800,000 12,700,000 
Chemicals and drugs ....... 18 82,000,000 76,600,000 54,200,000 101,200,000 
Clothing and textiles ...... 6 1,200,000 900,000 2,300,000 1,400,000 
Electrical equipment. ...... Q 29,900,000 16,100,000 2,400,000 56,000,000 
Food and food products ...... 32 76,600,000 90,000,000 83,600,000 124,500,000 
Household equipment ....... 7 2,200,000 2,200,000 1,700,000 5,700,000 
Machinery and tools ....... 14 9,400,000 5,200,000 5,200,000 15,700,000 
eeteie SRE REMUS 6 4 ne ee 20 32,100,000 26,900,000 9,500,000 26,800,000 
ition WERNER 4.0 oc a ae es 6 10,600,000 9,700,000 3,700,000 14,400,000 
ee ee eae eee ee 19 51,900,000 37,400,000 9,600,000 82,200,000 
Paper and paper products..... 6 2,200,000 1,600,000 1,400,000 4,600,000 
Printing and publishing ..... 5 6,700,000 5,600,000 1,200,000 21,500,000 
Public utilities 
(exclusive of telephone companies) 56 132,700,000; 128,900,000; 134,600,000 191,600,000 
mlivende, class I... 6 see * 149 66,700,000 33,900,000 37,000,000 viii 
Railroad equipment ......+-+-. 9 800,000 3,600,000 4,50C,000 34,900,000 
Stee] wVecerrce ee % 18 23,400,000 7,700,000 51,600,000 151,700,000 
Telephone companies ....... 59 141,100,000 | 139,000,000; 131,800,000 —— 
i a<s <2. soo & 6 4 ‘ 5 2,100,000 2,800,000 700,000 5,500,000 
MSGCBLIGOOOMR 24 6 46 te eee 39 32,000,000 25,800,000 19,300,000 36,400,000 














* Losses in italic type. 
** Exclusive of Class I railroads and telephone companies, for which groups 1930 data are not available. 











*** Not available. 








9 months of 1934 and 
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$327, 700,000 
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as compared 


in the first 9 
months of 1934 and $37,000,000 for the simi- 
lar period of 1933. 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Automobiles. Production of automo- 
biles in October amounted to 275,000 units-- 
185,200 cars more than in September and 
143,000 cars more than in October a year ago. 


Bituminous Coal. It is estimated 
that 36,700,000 tons of bituminous coal were 
mined in October 1935. This was an increase 
of 11,800,900 tons over September and nearly 
4,000,000 tons more than October 1934. 


Building Permits. The total value of 
building permits issued in 753 identical 
cities during October amounted to $87,150,000, 
as compared to $74,100,000 for September of 
this year and $48,850,0 
year. The value of the building permits 
issued this October was $38,300,000, or 
nearly 80 percent greater than in October 
1934. 


0 
OO in October of last 


Electric Power. Production of elec- 
tric power reached an all-time high level 





OC 


during October 1935. Weekly output for 
month is estimated at 1,877 million kilow 


hours per week -- 47 million kilowatt ho. 


more per week than in September and 211 m 
lion kilowatt hours per week more than 
October 1934. 


Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Cl 
I railroads averaged 718,600 freight c 
loaded per week during October 1935 -- 58, 
cars per week more than in September 
88,000 more than in October a year ago. 


Retail Trade. Sales of two la 
mail order houses in October 1935 was es 
mated at $79,900,000 -- $20,400,000 lar 
than in September and $34,500,000 lar 
than in October 1934. 

Steel. Total production of steel 
gots in October 1935 amounted to 3,116, 
tons -- 286,000 tons more than in Septem 
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and over twice as much as in October 1934. 





FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN OcTOBER 1935 


Public Works. Approximately 309,000 
persons earned wages totaling $21,700,000 on 
P,.W.A. comstruction projects during October 
1935. This was a decline of about 10 per- 
cent in employment and pay rolls from the 
previous month. 


Emergency Conservation Work. An Oc- 
tober enrollment of nearly 17,000 persons 
brought the total mumber of persons en- 
rolled in the Civilian Conservation Corps to 
480,000. In addition, 70,000 individuals 
were employed as reserve officers, educa- 
tional advisers, and on the supervisory and 
technical staff. The total October monthly 
pay roll for the Civilian Conservation Corps 
was estimated at $24,600,0CC. 


Emergency Relief Work. Approximately 
600,000 workers were still employed on work 
relief by the Federal Emergency Relief 


Administration during October. Their tot 


pay roll was estimated at $14,800,000. 


Works Progress Administration. Ne 
ly twice as many persons were employed 
W.P.A. projects in October as in the pre 
ous month. Employment rose from 340,000 
September to 632,000 in October. Pay-r 
expenditures increased from {$15,500,000 


$29,400,000. 


Emergency Relief. Preliminary repo 
to the Federal Emergency Relief Administ 
tion from 143 cities indicate that 
number of cases receiving emergency rel 
treatment declined from 1,877,000 in Sept 
ber to 1,803,000 in October. This is a 
crease of about 4 percent. Relief expen 
tures from public funds increased by 
percent, rising from about $53,000,000 
September to $53,800,000 in October. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO 


« 39~ 


PRICES IN OCTOBER 1935 



























































Wholesale Prices. Wholesale commodi- with 680.7 in September, 7€.5 in October a 
ty prices were slightly lower in October year ago, and 100 in 1926. This means that 
than in the previous month. They were §.2 the same commodities purchased at wholesale 
percent higher than in October 1934 The for $100 in 1926 cost $60.50 in October 1935, 
Burea of Labor Statistics index of whole- $80. 7C in September 1935, and $76.50 ir 
sale prices was &0.€£ ir October, as compared October 1934. 

| 

i} INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
i| 
OCTOBER OCTOBER INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) 

| 1 TEM 9 26 1935 1934 OCTOBER 1934 TO OCTOBER 1925 

i 

i Index Index Index Percent 

| All commodities. ..... 100 80.5 76.5 + 6.2 

} 

| Perm products . ...ss«ssee 100 78.2 70.€ + 10.8 

| Rawmaterials........ 100 77.1 72.1 + 6.9 

| Semimanufactured articles... 100 76.2 71.5 + 6.7 

} Finished products ...... 100 82.7 79.2 + 4.4 

iI 

Retail Food Prices. The average re- in September, 70.1 in October 1934, and 1C 
tail price of 84 food items in 51 cities was in 1926 In other words, for every dollar's 
slightly higher in October than in September. worth of foodstuffs bought in retail markets 
It advanced 5.8 percent between October 1934 in 1926, consumers paid approximately 74.2 
and October 1935. The Bureau of Labor Sta- cents in October, 73.9 cents ir Septem- 
istics revised irdex of retail food price ber of this year, and 70.1 cents ir 

October was 74.2, as compared wit 3.9 October 1934. 
AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 
1TEM RETAIL PRICE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) 
OCTOBER 1935 ]OCTOBER 1934 | OCTOBER 1934 TO OCTOBER 1935 
Cents Cents Cents Percent 
Fread, pound... . 8.4 8.4 No change No change 
Butter, pound .... 88.9 22.4 + 1.5 + 4.6 
Milk, quart .... 11.5 i - a - i 
Eggs, dozen ... 44.¢& 36.4 + 7.5 + £0.4 
Potatoes, pound ...| 1.7 1.9 - 2 - 10.5 
Lard, pound .... . | £1.98 14.8 ’ TF + 48.0 
Pork chops, pound . | o8.é e7.& + 12.0 + 44.1 
Round steak, pound. . | 36. § 29. § + 7.0 + 28.7 
Sugar, pound... -9 0.7 + -2 + 8.65 
Coffee, pound ... | 24.4 28.1 - 8.7 - 12.2 
| 
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